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Metz... We kept up 


you remember, to 


line of the Ger- “fensive from the Meuse River to the 
Ludendorff had Argonne Forest. It was striking straight 
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salient are referred to under the name 
Chateau-Thierry at home. Some of our 
machine gunners made a stand on the 
bridge at Chateau-Thierry on May 30, 
before the third German offensive. That 
was the only fighting we did in the town. 
I do not. think that it stopped the Ger- 
man offensive in a military sense. In 
the counter-offensive operations the 
French took the town of Chateau-Thierry 


_ with practically no resistance in the town, 


which was indefensible once the hills 
around it were taken. I do not think 
that in a military sense, either. our 
stand along the Belleau-Vaux line on 
the Paris road saved Paris. 
“Remember that four days after we 


‘went in on the road the French stopped 


the fourth German offensive toward 
Compiégne and Paris, and even made a 
successful counterattack. If you mean 
the moral effect of the presence of our 
troops and of the courage they displayea, 
then it is certain that we saved Paris. It 
we had not come into the war, I think 
that the war would have been lost by the 
first of May, 1918. 

“Two mighty giants, both very tired, 
were coming to that psychological crisis 
which means. a break, and we brought 
in the weight that turned the balance. 
General Pershing’s tactics were alwayx 
aggressive. He trained his men to be 
aggressive. He believed enough in his 
new divisions to throw them into the 
offensive against the Marne salient. It 
was the drive toward Soissons, July 18- 
23, that was the turning point. This 
forced the realization on the part of the 
Germans that we were in the war in 


“Turning again to the Meuse-Argonne 


battle of Ypres, when the Germans tried 
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Efforts to 


VERY good war memorial must be 

the individual work of an artist. 

And we must not try to get our 
ultimate war memorials just yet; 

we shan’t get them even if-we do try!” 
These are the first principles for the 
public to master in the much-talked-of 
matterof war monuments, says Charlies 


Moore, Chairman of the National Com- | 


mission of Fine Arts and of the General 
Committee for War Materials of the 
American Federation of Arts, to which 
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for the channel ports, whose loss would 
have meant a decision against British 
sea power; the third, Germany's effori 
for a decision at Verdun, and the fourtt., 


when in the most concentrated of all the. 


fighting of the offensive operations of 
September, October, and November, the 
new American army broke the German 
line in the Argonne and had convinced 
every German soldier in his heart that 
there was no fighting another new army 
with such reserves and resources as ours. 

“ The German offensives of last Spring 
may be called the fourth German ef. 
fort for a decision, but they consisted 
of a series of operations. The battles 
of the Somme and Passchendaele were 
equally great battles, equally vital to 
victory. In the broad military sense, the 
war was not won by attrition, but by 
man-power and resources beating 
man-power.” 

“What about the talk of the unhappy 
relations between the French and 
Americans?” 

“ Consider human nature! The French- 
man is the same Frenchman that he was 
500 years ago. The French people from 
the start of this war have been wor- 
ried, not only by the fact that they had 
the Germans on their front, but that there 
omtheir own soil were two other great 
armies. Who should realize the danger 
of their country better than in the pres- 
ence of the living fact that they had to 
call & the assistance of two other armies. 
Prices are high in France. The shop- 
keepers are thrifty and they like to 
charge what the traffic will bear. This 
is true of al) countries. The French 


friends they are, even if they are broth- 
ers, always agreeing on every detail. 
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“ Perhaps the truest expression that I 
have heard of the situation were the 
remarks of two French women in Paris. 
One said ‘ We are grateful to the Amer- 
icans. They saved us. But I hope that 
now that the war is over they will go 
home as quickly as they came, and we 
may have France back to ourselves again.’ 
The other replied: ‘ Yes, and consider- 
ing the income tax and all the debts we 
have to pay, and how rich they are, | 
hope they will leave a lot of their money 
behind.’ 

“The irritation which soldiers suffer 
passes with time, and our men who 
fought in France will think of France 


in glowing memory ten years hence. 


“We are used to broiling in steam 
heat, and one of our army’s complaints 
against France is that there is no heat 
in the houses. The answer of the French 
te that is that what they want the Sarre 
coal fields for is in order that they may 
have coal to heat their houses. It irri- 
tates them a little, perhaps, to have us 
sit up as judges over European affair. 
Considering all they have suffered and 
all the war has cost them, they don’t 
see why they shouldn't.have-full measure 
of reparation, and that to them means 
iron and coal, and Germany put where 
she can do no further harm. The French 
have-a very keen sense of humor and 
they don’t forget that we did not hold 
plebiscites in Texas or in California or 
even in the Mississipi Valley before an- 
nexations. They say that we have so 
much land that we do not appreciate or 
realize how precious a little is to them. 

“Of course, the pronounced result of 
the American army being in France 
has been just the same with us as it hax 
been with the Canadians. It made 
Canada a nation. It has made us more 
national and inherently American than 
we ever were before, because it has 
brought together in the fellowship of 
war all our classes and all our different 
races. The Meuse-Argonne was the real 
melting pot.” 

“Did we or the French take Sedan?” 

“We took Wadelincourt, a suburb of 
Sedan, which led to an error in the re- 
port of our headquarters. Wadelintou-t 
was well out of our sector. The men 
of the Rainbow Division, with the enemy 
on the run, did not bother about boun- 
daries. In the pursuit they were after 
any Germans in sight.” 


“Which was our best division?” 

“ Shall we allow all division comman- 
ders to speak at once? I think that on 
account of their having been first in 
France, the army will agree on the First 
and Second as deserving the honor. 
Which of the two was the better? No 
man in the A. E. F. would dare expres 
an opinion on the subject if he had one. 
We have expert testimony from every 
man in the First that it was the ‘best’ 


two brigades of the Second was the 
better, the marine brigade was. All the 
marines say that it was. The regular 


was also the better. All the 


was not with him in the Argonne bat- 
tle. But Sir Douglas Haig knew a good 
division when he saw it and did not want 
to let: it go; and Marshal Foch agreed 
that it should remain. No division ever 
went against worse positions than those 
which the 27th attacked in the Hin- 
denburg line. If it had been a vet- 
eran division, with three years’ serv- 
ice in the war, it might have been war- 
ranted in saying that it was given a 
hopeless task, ‘but such a division as 
the 27th in its first battle asked 
no questions. Talk about cannon to the 
right of them—they had both cannon 
and machine guns to the right and left 


the armchair critics would have seen the 
folly of such an effort. At the close of 
the Argonne battle several of our Na- 
tional Army divisions had become veter- 
ans and were in a class with the First 
and Second.” . 


Prevent Inartistic War Memorials 


With Skilled Advice Ready at Hand, the Public Will Have No Excuse for Providing Ugly or 
Unsuitable Tributes to Our Fighters 


fighting men; it was the war of a whole 


* nation, doing battle for its ideal. That 


is the spirit that must be commemorated 
by the great war memorials. 

“Such a piece of work requires an 
artist. Only in the work of an indi- 
vidual artist, putting his effort into this 
one special task, can we hope for any 
good war memorial. The great working 
principle of Saint-Gaudens was: It 


_ Courtesy of the Nation 
The Lincoln Memorial, Washington, 


doesn’t make so much difference what you 
do as how youdoit. That is true here; it 
does not so much matter what form the 
memorial takes as how the work is done. 

“Then there is the matter of time. 
We cannot expect to create adequate war 
memorials at p t because we are 
still too close to-the war. We are still 
struggling for the ideals for which we 
have only lately ceased to fight. - We 






Commission 0 
D. C. 





have not yet got the peace treaty. We 
are working for the ideal of a League 
ef Nations. It will take some decades 
to decide whether the world shall reap 
the victories won by the armies in the 
war. We are demanding war monu- 
ments, but we have not yet clear and 
distinct ideas about what they should 
express. We are still too close to it all. , 
“ Most of the best monuments we have 
to commemorate the civil war are the 
work of Saint-Gaudens, who was a boy, 
an apprentice, when the soldiers were 
coming home. The Lincofm Memorial ix 
just being completed. We were slow about 
our civil war memorials, it is true, be- 
cause we were slow in getting sculptors. 
We have a body of sculptors now, so the 
situation in that respect is different. 
Yet it is my own belief that most of the 
great monuments of this war will be the 
work of men who-are yet unknown. 


“1 am looking for good work from the 
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the world’s beautiful things. for thou- 
sands of years, as the Parthenon is, and 
the Pantheon at Rome. It is worthy to 
stand beside the most beautiful work 
that man has ever done. , Yet it is nearly 
sixty years since Lincoln died. The 
United States waited while Lincoln’s 
fame was tested out in the courts of 
world history. The memorial has em- 
ployed the best thought of the country. 
Among artists, McKim, Burnham, Saint- 
Gaudens, Almsted, Adams, Gilbert, Hast- 
{nmgs, Anderson, Pope, Blashfield, and 
Wier, and. among laymen, Presidents 
Roosevelt and Taft and Secretaries Hay 
and Root each’ had his helpful part in 
the production, which exemplifies the tal- 
ents of Henry Bucon; architect; Daniel 
Chester French, sculpter, and. Jules. 
Guerin, mural painter. 

“ Certainly our ~ great. memorials do 
compare well with those 


“~ > 


Washington Monument, Baltimore, Md. 


might mention others as showing what. 
good work our artists have done. Among 
such works of art in this country are 
the Battle Monument at West Point, 
which The London Architectural Record 
declares to be ‘one of the finést monu- 
ments of its kind erected in modern 
times’; the Shaw Memorial in Boston, 
beautiful both in conception and treat- 
ment, sculptural, architectural, and in its 
setting; the Washington Arch, which the 
critic I have just quoted hails for ‘the 
noble proportions of its mass and the 
extreme beauty of its details’; the’Farra- 
gut Memorial here, the Washington Mon- 
ument in Baltimore.” 

It is likely, Mr. Moore says,. that we 
shall be oppressed with a plague of bad 
monuments “ worse than those Egyptian 
pests which hardened. Pharaoh's heart.” 
The American. Federation of Arts is 
ready to offer all assistance to. the-pub- 


of Europe. I~ 


An Example of Memorial Art—One of the 


lic, in making the memorials fitting, 
worthy, and beautiful. The General 
Committee of the organization, its re- 
gieral subcommittee, and its professional 
advisers are mobilized for the purpose. 

“We are not as a nation artistic in 
the expression of our ideas, but we are 
artistic in our desire for art,” added Mr. 
Moore. “ We want war memorials; we are 
going to spend a great deal of money 
on them, we want good ones.” 

A war memorial may take one of 
many forms. The Commission of Fine 
Arts and the American Federation of 
Arts have issued a bulletin suggesting 
and commenting upon some of these and 
enunciating general pringiples in connec- 
tion with them: 





The “ Johnston Gate-*- Wain: Entance-to Harvard -Coltege- Yard; Cambridge; Mass- 
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i National Commissic 0 art 


Fountaise,-Pinza of St. Peter's, 


and the worthiness of the material 
used. 


Building, devoted to high purposes, 
educational or humanitarian, that, 
whether large or small, costly or in- 
expensive, would through excellence 
of design be an example and in- 
spiratiqn to present.and future gen- 
erations. 


Portrait Statues of individuals. A - 


portrait statue which is also a work 
of art is not an impossibility, but it 
is “such a rarity that committees 
should exhaust other possibilities be- 
fore settling on this one. 
Medais.—To make a good medat is 
one of the most exacting things an 
artist can be called upon-to do. 
Properly to execute a medal takes 
much time and study, ever from the 
most skillful and experienced. 
Stained Glass Windows.—The sub- 
ject is one iri ial study 


and consideration, and should only 
advice. - 


be taken up with competent 

Village Green, which exists im al- 
most ev small town or may easily 
pope! | 


Cass Gilbert has summed up the char- 
acter of the wart memorial: wb 
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The Washington Arch, New York City. 


the form of that 
i beautiful. 


























“Anybody looking for trouble, Uncle?” 


» New York 
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Comic Anecdotes Brought Back by Negro Soldiers 


Te were known as “the Heil 
Fighters,” those negro doughboys 
of the 369th, (old 15th New York 

Infantry,) whom Colonel William 
Hayward led in France. From all. ac- 
counts they earned the title; and they 
brought back with them not only glory, 
but anecdotes filled with humor and the 
dialect of their race. Some of the stories 


they told on themselves, others were wie 


tailed by their officers. 

“ Would you like to be in the airplane 
service?” an- officer asked one of the 
negroes while he was watching a French 
machine sailing overhead. 

“No, Suh, not fo’ mine,” was the re- 
joinder. 

“Why? ” the officer persisted. 

“Well, you see, ef I was up in dat 
dah machine an’ de officer got kilt I'd 
have to git out an’ crank up de engine, 
wouldn’t 1? I wouldn’t have nothin’ to 
stan’ on.” 

A story often told concerns a seasick 
negro whose bunkie urged him to go out 
on deck. 

“Come awn,” he begged. “ Dey’s a 
ship a-passin’ right now.” 


“Go ’way,” said he of the siekbed. 


* Damn, you betheh me emil-we's posta’ 
a tree.” 

In one of the first trenches were 5,000 
negro, troops, supported at. some distance 
in the rear by a force of whites 10,000 
strong. A newly arrived negro trooper, 
who was visibly nervous, was being 
“ kidded ” mercilessly by his companions. 

“ Whut’d you do, Hennery,” one of the 
tormentors asked, “ ef ten billion o’ dem 
bush Germans wuz to pop up outen de 
groun’ right “bout as close to you .as 
ineteen is to twenty?” 

“I ain’t a-tellin’ whut I’d do,” Henry 





answered, “ but I know whut de res’ o’ 
you niggahs would do, an’ I know whut 
de papers back home would be sayin’ de 
nex’ mawnin’. Dey’d have big headlines: 
‘Ten thousand white folks trampled to 
death.’” 

One force of negroes was quartered 
next to a division of Moroccans, who had 
@ perpetual feud with a regiment of 
Singalese near by. The Moroccans are 
mulatto in color, while the Singalese are 
as black as most of the members of Colo- 
nel Hayward’s old regiment. This fact 
was really at the bottom of the feud. On 
one occasion Colonel Hayward wanted to 
send a messenger to the Moroccan com- 
mander and chose three of his own men 
to deliver it. 

As the messengers approached the 
Moroccan camp the latter mistook them 
for the despised Singalese. They rushed 
from their dugouts brandishing guns, 
knives and pistols, and with wild shouts 
warned the strangers not to come nearer. 
The New Yorkers beat a hasty retreat, 
and when Colonel Hayward demanded of 
one what the trouble was he replied: 

“Colonel, you bettah sen’ some o’ dem 
light cullud Hahlem leunge lizahds fo’ 
dis job. We'’s done!” 

The Morocco division. occupied the 


same position for months, and during © 


that time managed to collect a large 
number of German marks, each coin 
being worth about 16 cents. ‘The New 
Yotk_ troops spent their energies in col- 
lecting French francs. Whenever they 
were able to do so they exchanged their 
frances for the German coin. Colonel 
Hayward asked.one of his men why he 
did this. 

“ Why, -we’s .gwine to spen’ it in 
Germany, of. cose,” the doughboy re- 


plied. “ Ain’t dat whah we’s a-gwine?” 

A group of colored Hariemites was 
standing in the mess line when several 
German planes suddenly appeared over- 
head. In half a minute the line had 
melted to one man, the Top Sergeant. 

“Is you jes plum crazy or don’t you 
know nothin’?” the Sergeant remon- 
strated when the men_returned. 

“ Well, boss,” replied the courageous 
‘Sam, “heaven is a long ways from 
France an’ I ain’t no hand to go travelin’ 
on a empty stummick.” 

A Lieutenant inquired of a themeniehs 
youth why he was.so anxious to get back 
home. “ Aren’t you being used all right? 
Did you ever see such pretty girls in 
your life?” 

“ I’se bein’ used all right and de French 
ladies is sho easy to look at,” was the 


reply, “but my heart’s jes natchally 


yeahnin’ fo’ de little O. D. gal I lef’ in 
Alabam’.” : 
(O. D. is army for olive drab.) 


hospitzl. 
“TI don’t know why it is,” complained 
the exasperated nurse, “ but you colored 
See Gre te tees SS hes al Oe 
rest put together.” 

“ Yassum,” the patient agreed, “ dat’s 
jes what de Germans is a-sayin’ 
about us.” 

In France the offensive “ nigger” was 
not. used in addressing the doughboys, 
and the French, who followed this ex- 
ample, had no word signifying “ mulatto.” 

“Some of us,” explained Private Bill 
Forshay, “ was described as ‘beau coup 
de chocolat,’ an’ de others wuz ‘café au 
lait.’” 

‘“ What would you do if a pack of Ger- 


mans suddenly came right down on top 
of us? ” asked a Sergeant. 

“Dey ain’t gwine to know whar I is,” 
replied the private. 

“ How’s that, Sam? ” 

“ Well, you see, dey might know whar 
I wuz, but not whar I is.” 

A negro doughboy was clad in white 
pajamas one night when the camp was 
surprised by German bombers. Every- 
body headed for his own dugout and 
Sam had some distance to travel. 

“ What did you do? ” he was asked the 
next morning. 

“Easy,” he replied. “De good Lawd 
has gimme de bes’ cammyfladge in de 
world. I dropped dem pajamies right 
whar I stood an’ made de ses’. de trip 
in my birfday clo’es. 

On the night of armistice day.a negro 
trooper met some hilarious Frenchmen. 
Next morning he was before his Captain 
charged with intoxication. 

“Young man,” scowled the Captain, 
“ you’ve got a mighty good record and 
I’m sorry. Have you any excuse to offer 
for this outbreak? ” 


“TI ain’t got no *xcuse, please Cap'n,” 


said the culprit, “but I’se done got a 
good reason.” 


“A reason,” exclaimed the Citas.” 


“ What is it?” 

“Well, Cap’n,; I dunno de English fo’ 
it, but de bunch I met las’ night called it 
‘ encore.’” 

A German shell exploded one evening 
close to a dugout where a colored soldier 
was on guard. It did no damage, but a 
badly frightened trooper suddenly drew 
some dice from his pocket and threw 
them as far as he could 

“From now ‘on |‘ hencefoth,” he ex- 


‘dlaimed, “1 gwine lead a diff'nt life.” 
























to get a cook from a private em- 
ployment agency; but, for all the 
mistress knows, the cook may have 
entered into a definite agreement with 
the agency to” “get herself fired” with- 
in three weeks. A manual laborer may 
pay a dollar or two for the address of a 
firm that needs workmen, only to find, 
when he gets to the place, that there 
isn’t any job; he may be the nineteenth 
man sent to an employer who has asked 
for ten laborers. Or he may get work, 
pay. his commission on his first month’s 

wages—say $4, if he is to be paid $40 a 

month—and be “let out” at the end of 

a week; and sometimes the dismissal is a 

part of a carefully worked-out scheme 

“between the “hiring and firing” fore- 
man and the agency. 

Such transactions as this are prob- 
ably far from being the habit of most 
employment agencies. But they do oc- 
cur, and not infrequently. And if the 
charge of positive dishonesty cannot be 
laid at the door of the private agency in 
general, the system of private employ- 
ment agencies can be accused of the 
easy temptation to dishonesty, says 
George W. Kirchwey, Federal Director 
of Employment for New York State, and 
Charles B. Barnes, who has been work- 
ing in the Federa] office here investi- 
gating employment agéncies for years. 

e Where exploitation does exist, it is dif- 
ficult for employer or employed—which- 
ever side is being taken advantage of— 

- to put his finger on it, to trace it def- 
initely and find it out, or te pretect him- 
self against it. Moreover, they add, 
where the temptation to dishonesty is re- 
sisted, the temptation to carelessness is 
less easy to withstand. At its best, the 
private agency can cover only a narrow 
field and offer a limited opportunity. 

“Many private agencies are unscru- 
pulous,” said Dr. Kirchwey. “In the 
nature of things most of them are in- 
efficient. Generally speaking, the pri- 
vate employment agency is a predatory 
institution. But even the honest ones— 

’ and of course there are many that are 
honest—have neither the motives nor the 
facilities for doing the things that need 
to be done.” 

“The first great wrong of the private 
agency is the temptation to exploit,” 
said Mr. Barnes. “The law allows the 
agency to‘ collect a certain percentage 
of the first month’s wages. But even 
where a man doesn’t get a job the 
“agency charges something. There is a 
constant temptation to send the igno- 
rant man anywhere, to take advantage 
of him, charge him a dollar or two for 
the agent’s ‘ trouble’ in supplying him 
with an address where there may be no 
job at all. I don’t mean to say that the 
agent simply makes up the job; I mean’ 
that he can very easily send twenty men 
where he has an order to send ten—he 
gets a dollar or two from the extra ones 
just the same. 

“In Chicago, which is a railroad cen- 
tre and sort of clearing house, the situa- 
tion is really awful. An agent told me 
himself that he had charged a man $16 
for telling him about a job in Montana 
that paid $1.75 a day—and, understand, 
-the agency doesn’t guarantee the job; it 
merely supplies information. And men 
are shipped inte Montana and Idaho, for 
example, to get jobs that don’t exist— 
that is, that have already been filled by 
other men sent out by the same agencies.‘ 

“ Another illegal proceeding that we 
know exists is the plan by which the 
foreman gets a rake-off from the’agent 
for every man he takes on—and then de- 
liberately takes more than ‘he needs and 
fires them, takes more again, and fires 
them, too, and continues a regular game. 
It is very hard to nail this, for the work- 
man, whatever he may come in time to 
suspect, has no proof, and neither of the 


T is all very well, on the face of it, 
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two parties to the transaction is going to 
admit that he has committed a crime. 
But what we know happens is this: In 
a factory where the foreman does the 
hiring and firing, he will enter into an 
agreement with a private employment 
agency, under which he receives 50 cents 
for every man he takes on. He takes 
them, keeps them for a couple of weeks, 
begins to lay them off, and back they go 
to the agents for new jobs. Pretty soon 
the agent sends him another lot of men— 
and so it goes. 

“In domestic service there is a temp- 
tation to that sort of dealing, too. We 
have had cases where the girl employed 
swore that she had entered into a con- 
tract with the head of a high-class 
agency by which she was to neglect her 
work and be discharged in a few weeks. 
That game is this: The agent would 
charge the mistress $6, say, and the maid 
$2; but instead of doing that she gives 
the girl a share of the $6 for being un- 
satisfactory, so that the employer will 
soon be back with another $6 for another 
maid! 

“These are some examples of the 
illegal dealings in the private employ- 
ment agency business, the nasty~little 
petty end of it. I don’t mean to say 


that all—or nearly all—private employ- 
ment agencies are like that. [| know 
some that are as good as it. is possible 


for a private employment agency to be, 


and entirely honest in all their 

There is no doubt a good deal of talk 
about dishonesty that isn’t true; but the 
fact remains that far too much of it is 
true? 

“Then here is something that is apt 
to occur even in an honest and well- 
managed agency: A man is sent to a 
job that is going to pay him, say, $10 a 
week; his commission is $4 and he has 
to pay that before he gets the job; at 
the end of a week he is told that he won’t 
do; he may be willing, dependable, able 
in many ways, but for some reason or 
other he doesn’t suit this job—he may 
not be physically strong enough for it—- 
and off he goes. He has been paid $10, 
and has had to give the agency $4, and 
now he is out of work again. That 
‘just happens.’ But it is mighty hard 
on the man. 

“You see, a private employment 
agency has got to make a good deal of 
money. The smallest of them must pay 
office rent and have one clerk—the ex- 
penses of all that, the rent, clerk’s sal- 
ary, and a modest living for the agent 
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come to about $4,000 a year—and I know a 

of one good agency here in New York © 

that takes in $25,000; some are said to | 
get $40,000 a year. There are on an © 
average about 600 private employment 
agencies operating in New York all the 
time. They must take in about $3,000,000. 
for telling people-about §$obs. 

“The second thing that stands in the 
way of really fitting workers to what 
they can do—and that often stands inthe ~ 
way of finding them anything—is the ~ 
very limited field in which the private 
agency works. I, have just said that © 
there are about 600 in New York City. 
These 600 are: competitors. Each one 
works in its own tiny field, with no jot.s 
of co-operation. Their work, therefore, 
has no relation to the labor supply and ~ 
demand as a whole, even in the limited. | 
field of New York City. They have no 
knowledge of anything outside their own 
clientele. To illustrate: Twenty men may 
come to the A agency seeking work of a 
certain kind, for which the A agency ~ 
has no orders; the B agency, a dozen © 
blocks'away, may have an order for ten ~ 
or twenty or thirty men to do just that | 
kind of work and no men to send. | 
Neither agency is going to refer in- 
quirers to the other or to any other. The 
men in such cases take jobs they don’t 
want or go without, or perhaps wander’ 
off searching somewhere else on their 
own account. This is a sample of the in- 
herent weakness and inefficiency of the 
private agency system. There is no ex- _ 
change, no broad survey.” 

Dr. Kirchwey stressed these points in 
comparing the inadequacy and: incompe— 
tence of the private employment agency 
with the public bureau’s wide and un- 
hampered activities. 

“The private agency has neither the 
facilities for getting applicants for posi- 
tions nor the range of opportunities to 
offer seekers after work,” he said. “ It is 
of necessity a local hit-or-miss affair. It 
is unable to perform really public func- 
tions, such as distributing labor. That— 
the distribution of labor from congested 
areas to places where there is a demand 
for it—is one of the great functions of 
the_public employment bureau. 

“Before the State employment bu- 
Teaus were opened at all, various at- 
tempts were made to meet the situation. 
The labor unions set up employment. ex- 
changes, but. the employers distrusted 
those, because they said this was an at- 
tempt to unionize the shops. The manu- 
facturers also opened offices. for em- 
ployment, but this was distrusted by or- 
ganized labor for the converse reason. 

“It is obvious that what is needed is 
a perfectly distinterested service, in 
which both sides can learn to have con- 
fidence, and which, because of the area 
over which it extends, will have a hetter 
understanding, of industrial conditions 
generally, and will be in a position to 

clear ‘labor from areas where there is a 
surplus to parts of the country where 
there is a deficiency. 
" “The public agency has two other. 
functions which the private agency never 
has performed, and probably is quite un- 
able to. One is to insure proper working 
conditions in establishments to which 
men, women, and children are referred 
for work. The other is to develop a 


are best qualified to fill. These can only 
be ‘accomplished through motives which 
would not appeal at all to the fee- 
charging agency. A public service, ani- 
mated by social motives, would look out 
very carefully for both. 

“Tn the cosa of dildven the proper 
choice of a vocation is of the very first 
importance. Their whole future rests 
upon a proper choice at this-time. A 
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“I was well satisfied with my condi- 
tion materially, and yet I was morbidly 
dissatisfied with everything—the country, 
the city, Judaism and Christianity, 
everything in any state appeared to m 
a disappointment; my ideals were far 
above the reatities, and I could see no 
prospect of improvement. I felt sick of 
home (Bohemia). The irresistible long- 
ing for other conditions, another state of 
things generally, became to me finally the 
message to Abraham— Get thee out of 
thy country. and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house unto the land 
which I shall show thee.’ All my consid- 
erations as to such a venturous step were 
silenced by the charge to Eliezer— He 
will send his angels before thee.’ ‘ You 
must emigrate” became to me a Divine 
command which I could not overcome ix 
spite of myself. 

“In an antiguarian bookstore in thz 
City of Prague I found a collection of 
American English prints. * * * I pur- 
chased the whole and read with the heart 
more perhaps than with the reason. That 
literature made of me a naturalized 
American in the interior of Bohemia.”— 
Isaac M. Wise, fiftieth anniversary ser- 
mon, Cincinnati. 


By ISIDOR WISE. 

SAAC MEYER WISE, born at Stein- 
l grub, Bohemia, March 29, 1819, land- 
ed in New York City on July 23, 
1846, and in the following October 
was appointed rabbi of Beth El congre- 
gation, Albany, N. Y. He at once be- 
gan putting into’ practice the reforms 
in the service which: he had long been 
contemplating, and his was the first 


. Jewish congregation in America to. intro- 
“duce family pews. Other innovations 


which quickly followed were sermons 
preached in English, a mixed choir, and 
confirmation services—all of which raised 
a storm of prdtest within and without 
his congregation—and he even went so 


‘far as to count women the same as men 


in forming the quorum of ten required 
for all religious ceremonies. Dissension 
naturally followed, and eight years later 
a split in the congregation sent him to 
Cincinnati, (April, 1854,) where he of- 
ficiated without interruption the remain- 
ing forty-six years of his tife, as rabbi, 
educator, and editor. 

Nearly all the rabbis of note who came 
to this country before and during his 
time were from the German European 
countries, and almost without exception 
had been reared in an atmosphere heavy 
with restriction and repression, with lit- 
tle expectation of better material and 
social conditions for the Jews. Dr. Wise, 
however, was born in a different environ- 
ment and bred in a more enlightened 
land, for Bohemia in his early youth had 
already produced many Jews of high 
rank in the rabbinate, the various pro- 
fessions, art, literature, science, and com- 
merce. When he left his native land 
there were smoldering and ready to burst 
into flames those revolutions in the Ger- 
manic lands which culminated two years 
later in the abortive one in Austria, 
which added to the population of Amer- 
ica a number of valuable men, among 
them Cari Schurz and many others like 
him. 

The Austrian revolution was coinci 
dent with the war between the United 
States and Mexico, and while there would 
seem to be little connection between 
them, yet in the mind of Dr, Wise they 
were the two outstanding events within 
his experience. The Austrian revolution. 
however unsuccessful, none the less rep- 
resented the struggle toward the highest 
ideals; the Mexican war, an attempt to 
perpetuate the lowest. The oné was, 
from a moral point of view, the antithe- 
sis of the other. These widely separated 
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“He came to America with definite 
plans and purposes; chief among these 
was to liberate the Jew from his narrow 
bigoted environment, to secure for him 
the enjoyment of equal. political and 
civil rights, and to make him an inde- 
pendent and respected citizen of the com- 
munity in which he lived.” —Mazx B. May, 
Cincinnati, “ Isane Meyer Wise—A_Biog- 
raphy.” 


“ Wise was active in so many direc- 
tions, and was so great a power in the 
history of Judaism in, the United States, 
that it ts necessary to treat under dis- 
tinct headings the various achievements 
of his long and successful career. He 
was above all an organizer, and the nu- 
merous institutions that he called into 
being attest to the great influence he 
wielded during his life. * * *” 

“ During his lifetime Isaac M. Wise 
was regarded as the most prominent Jew 
of his time in the United States. His 
genius for organization was of a very 
high order; and he was masterful, rich in 
resnurces, and possessed of an inflexibic 
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Isaac M. Wise, Founder of American Judaism 


Centenary of His Birth Recalls Varied Achievements as Rabbi, Educator, and Editor After 
He Came to This Country from Bohemia in 1846 


the developments of Judaism im the 
United States."—The Rev. Dr. David 
Philipeon, Cincinnati. 


“Isaac M. Wise achieved big things be- 
eause he was lovable. Even his oppo- 
nents had to admit that. And American 
Judaism of these latter days, since his 
time, ix stolid and heavy, jrust because 
there is now in the United States no cne 
like him who enlists and holds men 
through graciousness and kindliness and 
convincing naiveté. We have a great 
deal of discussion and much strenuous 
eloquence, but it results in nothing. We 
veer in a circle, fur when the campaign 
ts over we find ourselves where we 
started. We need, after all, not con- 
gresses and resolutions, but a man. Thi: 
is the paradox of these after-Wise dayz. 
We have too many men, and not enough 
of a man like him. We have fussy men, 
who tear American Judaism into shreds, 
but we have no personality like Isaac M. 
Wise, who stands out fcr unity. There 
is not one in this country today who 
pleads for unity or whose voice for tt hax 
his genuine ring.”"—The Rev. Dr. Louis 





will. More than of any of his teni- 
poraries, it may be said of him that hc 
left the impress of his personality upon 


conflicts, both as to distance and ‘motive, 
simultaneous as they were, made so deep 
an impression on his mind that it re- 
mained throughout his lifetime. He mar- 
veled that in King and church-ridden 
European lands there should be this in- 
tense, almost fanatical striving for free- 
dom and personal liberty, while in dem- 
ocratic Amerita an attempt should be 
making to preserve and even extend the 
institution of human slavery. These two 
circumstances he could never reconcile. 
The rabbis already in the country and 
the later arrivals contemporaneous with 
Dr. Wise, nearly all of whom he sur- 
vived, were men of profound learning, 
academicians, and most of them had lib- 
eral tendencies and aspirations. They 
attempted the introduction of reforms in 
various directions and with varying suc- 
cess. But there was no co-ordination of 
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“However varied the perspective of 


diaspora, the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations and the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis. 

These three institutions with their sub- 
sidiary organizations form the founda- 
tion on which rests the entire structure 
of liberal Judaism the world over, and 
these three great organizations are the 
materialization of the dreams and ideals 
of one man who, like Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Madison, had faith in the 
masses, and whose motto was, “ Yet 
Truth Will Triumph.” His unfailing 
optimism, unselfishness of purpose, and 
grim determination to succeed won for 
him a full measure of reward, for he 
lived to see the fruition of his labors and 
to receive the honors and distinctions 
that spell the lasting success of all great 
altruistic undertakings. The tall, severe- 
ly plain obelisk that marks his last rest- 


The Wise Homestead at North College Hill, Near Cincinnati, Acquired by Dr. Wise 
in 1860 and Occupied as a Summer Home Until His Death. 


effort and no single and distinct objec- 
tive. 

Isaac M. Wise has ‘given to Amer- 
ican Jewry not only a liberalized Juda- 
ism that will last because it fits 
into the everyday life of the Jew, 


* but also the means for maintaining 


it, a great institution for the edu- 
cating of American rabbis according 
to American ideals, the Hebrew Union 
College at Cincirinati, together with the 
most important an4 most significant 
Jewish religious organizations since the 


ing place in the United Jewish Cemetery 
at Cincinnati—close by the first grave 
in the new cemetery, (1862,) the tomb 
of an old friend at whose funeral Dr. 
Wise had officiated—tells only of the 
body that has been given back to the 
earth from which it' sprang, but the in- 
stitutions and organizations he founded 
and guided through the best years of his 
life, the fine structure of the Hebrew 
Union College, the unrivaled library, 
housed in its separate and splendid build- 
ing—these and.many others stand as the 


pre-eminence in which he may be viewed 
by this the first generation since his 
death—whether it be-in the capacity of 
scholar, or preacher, executive, reformer 
or editor—the one outstand:ng verdict 
upon which the jury of friends and 
critics unite is that Isaac M. Wise was a 
great organizer and leader. * * * But 
when we say that Isaae M. Wise was 
bern to command, we say it on premises 
not of a priori logic, but of psychologic 
necessity. It was not the result that 
proved the man, but the man that created 
and proved the result. The success of 
Isaae M. Wise lay in the pre-eminently 
hortative rather than imperative mood 
of his ability to command. In that ability, 
as in his personality, he was imperative 
without being impericus; dominatina 
without being domineering; compelling 
without being repelling. He was force- 
ful, but also gentle; militant, but also 
mild; dynamic, but also meek. And the 
result was that im the totality of his 
greatness, he was to us his followers and 
te contemporary American Israel the true 
commander wcerthy of those he com- 
manded.”—The Rev. Dr. M. M. Feuer- 
licht, Indianapolis, Ind., “ Isaac M. Wise. 
Commander.” 


lasting, indestructible evidences of the 
magnitude of the task and the extent 
of the success which crowned his last 
years. 

Dr. Wise was President of the Hebrew 
Union College and the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis from their 
foundation to tlie time of his death. The 
parent organization, the Union of Amer- 


each other’s work, are separate and en- 
tirely independent of one another. In 
Dr. Wise’s lifetime there was established 
a Board of Delegates.on Civil Rights— 
whose field of activity is defined by its 
title—with a permanent representative 
at the national capital, still extant, al- 
though a large part of its activities has 
been taken over by the American Jewish 
Committee, whose headquarters are in 
New York City. After the passing of 
the founder there developed in the U. A. 
H. C. two highly important subsidiary 
organizations, the Department of Syna- 
gog and School Extension, and the Na- 
tional Federation of ‘Temple Sisterhoods, 
so that in fact the separate important 
achievements of Dr. Wise number six. 
viz.: the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis, the Union of American He 
brew Congregations, the Hebrew Union 
College, the Department of Synagog and 
School Extension, and the National Fed- 
eration of Temple Sisterhoods. 

These organizations represent liberal, 
progressive, American Judaism as Isaac 
M. Wise conceived it, as it has been ac- 
cepted in principle by the more liberal 
bodies of Jews on the European as well 
as the American Continent, and which 
now gives fair promise of becoming a 
world Judaism. No institution is born 
perfect; even the Constitution of the 
United States has required amending 
with changing conditions. - Moses kept 
the Children of Israel in the wilderness 
until the old generation, taken out of 
slavery, had passed away and a new ger- 
eration, reared under different conditions 
and in new surroundings, had been edu- 
cated up to the task of self-government. 
He first created the nation-and gave it 
the laws and the organization, the power 
and the discipline before he attempted 
to establish it in a land of its own. 

The old generation of pioneers that 
stood so loyally by its leader has gone 
to its reward and the great work so well 


- begun has been given over to a genera- 


tion schooled in the néw order of things 








ee 


and imbued with the spirit of the old 


leader. 

The Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations was designed to be the means 
to an end, and tiat end was the Hebrew 
Union College. Isaac M. Wise based all 
his plans on one idea—unity in Israel. 
To that idea he held steadfastly, nor did 
he permit himself to be deluded by tempo- 
rary successes any more than he allowed 
repeated failures to discourage him. The 
most fruitful result of his eight years’ 


experience in Albany, N. Y., was the- 


realization that a proper structure must 
have proper material, and that the foun- 
Yation must be securely laid before the 
superstructure is attempted. There was 
no such material at hand in the middle 
of the last century, and he proceeded to 
create it out of the crude and scattered 
resources of that day. His first effort 
in this direction was the issuing of two 
weekly papers, one in English and the 
other in German. There were no Jewish 
publications of the character of these two 
in America at the time, and the result 
was just what he had anticipated, a 
means of direct inter tion. 

For the first time the Jews of America 
had something in common, a rallying 





point, a definite, tangible bond of union. ~ 


\. eek after week and year after year, in 
that formative period between 1856 and 
1873, he was enabled by means of these 
publications to reach the Jews of the 
United States, even in the remoter places, 
without interruption, bringing not only 
the news, foreign as well as domestic, but 
industriously making propaganda for « 
union of congregations for the purpose 
of establishing a seminary to educate 
and train the rabbis who, in turn, were 
to preach the liberalization of Judaism 
and demonstrate that the ancient faith 
could be adapted to changed conditions 
without the sacrifice af even the least 
of its tenets. 

It was by means of his two publica- 
tions, together with the personal contact 
which resulted from his frequent trips to 
the South, the Middle West, and the 
East, that enabled Dr. Wise to build up a 
substantial following, reaching into the 
smaller towns and isolated places that 
could not otherwise be reached. In a very 
few years Cincinnati became the head- 
quarters, a sort of Mecca, for those who 


went to that city at least once a year for - 


various purposes. None failed to visit 
the rabbi-editor at his office or in his 
home. 

Finally, after more than a quarter of 
a century of intense and incessant striv- 
ing in the face of the most tenacious and 
discouraging opposition, the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations was es- 
tablished and the first part of the great 
dream became a reality. 

An appeal for the formation of a union 
of congregations was sent out on Oct. 20) 
1872, to which thirty-four congregations 
responded favorably. In July, 1878, the 
representatives of these congregations 
met in convention at Cincinnati, and the 
Union of American Hebréw Congrega- 
tions was finally organized with a mem- 
bership of fifty-six congregations. The 
first annual meeting of the new organi- 
zation was held at Cleve'and, Ohio, on 
July 14, 1874. The first biennial council, 
now the order of the general conventions 
of the union, was held at Buffa'o, N. Y., 
in July, 1875, with a membership that 
had increased to seventy-two congrega- 
tions. There the plan of starting a rab- 
binical college was adopted. These con- 
gregations were located in twenty-eight 
States and the District of Columbia— 
®uffalo was the first city in New York 
State to enter the union, and was thirti- 
eth in the list—which became members 
in the following order: Ohio, Indiana, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Michigan, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, West Virginia, Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Georgia, lowa, 
Louisiana, New York, Wisconsin, District 
of Columbia, Virginia, Alabama, Texas, 
Arkansas, Colorado, California, Rhode ~ 
Island; Nebraska, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Maryland. 

At the present time the union has a 
membership of 200 congregations (ap- 
proximately 25,000 individuals). distrib- 
uted throughout thirty-eight States and 
the District of Columbia, with twenty 
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congregations each in New York and 
Ohio, seventeen in Pennsylvania, fifteen 
in Illinois, fourteen in Indiana, and from 
nine down to one in the other States. 
The States in which there are no con- 
gregations affiliated with the union are: 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Delaware, 
Idaho, North and South Dakota, Mon- 
_tana, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada. 
The Jewish population in these States 
is small and scattered, particularly in the 
West, where Jews are mostly newcomers, 
but in both West and Fast the large ma- 
jority are comparatively recent arrivals 
from Eastern Europe and with few ex- 
ceptions cling to the orthodox Judaism 
of the native lands, assisted and en- 
couraged by the numerous orthodox or- 


ganizations and the Yiddish press and 
literature. 

The problem which fifty years ago 
faced the Jews of America was to re- 
form and adapt themselves to the new 
environment, and this problem has been 
successfully solved by the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations; which 
is today the most powerful Jewish  re- 
ligious organization in the world. 

During the lifetime of the founder his 
personality served to hold the organiza- 
tion intact, but after his death it became 
necessary to divide the controlling force. 
Fortunately, he had lived long enough 
to rear a new generation imbued with 
his spirit and his views, so that the 
transition from the old to the new or- 
der, although not always free from 
dangers, was accomplished smoothly. It 
was in this period that the first serious 
attempts were made to establish similar 


- organizations in other localities, but the 


Union of American Hebrew - Congrega- 
tions had grown 50 strong and together 
with the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis, the Hebrew Union College 
and the other branehes of the union had 
gained so firm a hold on the liberal! ele-- 
ment that the competitive organizations 
could dono more than emulate the origi- 


~nal organization in their circumscribed 


zones. The 200 corgregations which 
compose -the membership ot the union 
represent the best there is in American 
Jewry. 

The Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations finances the college, the li- 
brary, and its own propaganda and pub- 


isaac M. Wise. 


lishing department. The lack of suffi- 
cient money has always proved_a serious 
handicap and has limited its activities. 
The propaganda department, which has 
charge of the highly important work of 
unifying the Jews of America through 
the rising generation, has a million dol- 
lars’ worth of work laid out and will per- 
form as much of it as the money supplied 
will permit. 
Jews have in the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations and similar or- 
ganizations, inspired by it and patterned 
after it, a power with which even the 
most remote and backward eountries 
must reckon. This is the great ac- 
“ complishment of Isaac M. Wise’s greatest 
achievement. With these organizations, 





conceived by his fertile brain and born of 
his prophetic vision, the American Jews 
have a homeland in America, which the 
Jews of the world can share if they wish 
to come here, or whose protection is a3- 
sured them if they elect to remain in 
their native countries. 

Each alumnus of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege is a missionary among his own peo- 
ple. Although the basic idea was the edu- 
cation of rabbis: along liberal modern 
lines, in the spirit and full understand- 
ing of American institutions, in order to 
harmonize the religion of the Jew with 
his environment, there seems to be no 
question that the founder foresaw and 


‘intended what has since come to pass, 


the young rabbi trained for the post. 
The community leader who is worthy of 
and is paid the respect his office com- 
mands. The old arbitrary and paternal- 
istic methods that characterized the ad- 
ministration of congregational: affairs, 
even to the regulation of the rabbis’ texts 
and sermons, were forced to give way to 
the superior auality of leadership with 
which the Hebrew Union College equips 
the graduates. For the curriculum pro- 
vides not only a thorough course of study 
in all subjects. concerning Judaism, Jew- 
ish lore and learning, but also the study 
of sociology with reference to Jewish 
philanthropy, practical social service 
work, and elocution. 

For a.score or more years after the 
opening of the college the graduates 
were accused of a lack of learning—they 
did not know enough of the Taimud and 
too much that was modern and irrelevant. 
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This charge was until recently urged 
against them notwithstanding the F: 
ulty is composed of eminent Professors of 
Theology, Homiletics and Hellenistic Lit- 
erature, Jewish History and Literature, 
Ethics and Pedagogy, Jewish Philosophy, 
Talmud, Biblical Exegesis, Bible and 
Semitic Languages, and Assistant Pro- 
fessor in Rabbinics, and three special in- 
structors, one the lecturer on the History 
of the Reform Movement and the Activi- 
ties of the Rabbi, 
Sociology with Reference to Jewish Phil- 
anthropy, and Elocution, respectively. In 
addition, each graduate must have a B. 
A. from the University of Cincinnati or 
from a university of equal rank. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the college has provided rabbis 
for liberal congregations in Canada and 
England. English Jewry is very con- 
servative, and it is. only recently that 
the younger element, which inclines 
strongly to liberalism of the American 
kind, broke away from its old moorings 
and began steering a new course, with 
a “Liberal” as master and a graduate 
from the Hebrew Union College as Chap- 
Jain. 

ae to the present time there have been 

188 graduates from the college, of which 
number 155 are actively engaged as 
yabbis of reform congregations, profes- 
sors and instructors on the college Fac- 
ulty, or in. work directly connected with 
the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations. 

Of the remainder, 33, some have died 
and some are not officiating rabbis, but 
have -entered other callings. Two are 
Superintendents of Jewish orphan asy- 
lums and others have entered the profes- 
sions, mainly the law and literary and 
newspaper work, The 1919 graduating 
lass will add a dozen more to the alumm, 
which, by a happy coincidence, will make 
the number of graduates in all! 200, the 
exact number of congregations now af- 
filiated with the union. 

Forty of the most important cities in 
33 States have 59 Hebrew Union College 


In some 6f the cities all the leading pul- 
pits are filled by these graduates, as in 
Cincinnati (3), Baltimore (3), New Or- 
leans (3), Milwaukee (2). In New York 
City four of the seven large congregations 
have as rabbis and associate rabbis six 
graduates, and Brooklyn has three in as 
many congregations, while two of Phil- 
adelphia’s great congregations have four 
of these rabbis. 

That the college has met with eminent 
success needs no further demonstration, 
but as an additional proof of the efficient 
and practical training of students and the 
spirit of loyalty and patriotism instilled 
into them, there may be cited-the large 
percentage of students who enlisted in 
all departments of war service, combat- 
ant and noncombatant, including Base 


Hospital, Marine Corps, Jewish Welfare, ~ 


and S. A. T. C. Of the seventy-six stu- 
dents above the age of 18, thirty obtained 
leave of absence to enter the various 
branches of war service. Most. of the 
Chaplains abroad and a proportionately 
large part of the workers of the Jewish 
Welfare Board (with official sanction 
equaling the Y. M. C. A., the Salvation 
Army, and the Knights of Columbus) 
have been selected from the alumni or 
student body of the college. 

“The objects of this organization shal! 
be to foster a feeling of association and 
brotherhood among the rabbis and other 
Jewish scholars of America, to advance 
the cause of Jewish learring, to encour- 
age all efforts toward the propagation 
of Judaism ”—says Article II. of the con- 
stitution of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. Isaac M. Wise organ- 
ized this conference in 1889 and was 
President of the organization up to the 
time of his death in 1900. From 1883 to 
1889 there were but twenty graduates 


from the Hebrew Union College, and 


these. together with the members of the 
Faculty and thé considerable number of 
rabbis with affiliated and other con- 
gregations, constituted the frist member- 
ship of the conference. The present 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Frost Into Shining, 


By O. J. GRIMES. 

all nature iovers who have seen 
| the natural plrenomena ‘in Yellow- 
stone Park during the warm Sum- 
mer months there must have come 
a yearning for a glimpse of the great 
national playground while in Winter’s 

embrace. ; 

For years I had longed to see Yellow- 
stone Park from the hurricane deck of a 
pair of skis. Each 
Summer, as I wan- 
dered across the 
reservation in 
quest of new 
views and new ex- 
periences, all Na-~- 
ture, in the roar of 
the geysers and 
rush of cataracts, 
seemed to chal- 
lenge a Winter 
visit. And so I was 
cne of a party of 
four which started 
early in February 
from Gardiner, the 
northern gateway, 
because the park is 
easiest of access 
there during the 
Winter. 

One member of 
the party was a 
guide, without 
which it would be 
extremely hazard- 
ous to attempt the 
trip when the en- 
tire floor of the 
park is covered by 
a six-to-eight-foot blanket of snow. The 
eternal whiteness of things was blind- 
ing. The stillness of the wilderness was 
broken, only by the roar of the geysers 
when we neared the basins, the crackling 
of frozen timber, the occasional] lonely 
howl of a coyote or the cries of a few 
seattering birds. . 

Scenic wonders of the Summer, except 
in the areas immediately surrounding 
the boiling springs and geysers, were 
scintillating, misshapen masses. Even the 
timber wore coats of snow and ice. In 
fancy I had seen the verdant landscape 
of Summer under the dominion 3f the 
ice king,~with waterfalls frozen and 
geysers hampered in their functions. I 
was disappointed only in the geysers; 
they made no distinction between Win- 


Pines in Yellowstone Park Covered With 
Frozen Vapor Present Fantastic 
Formations. 


Misshapen Masses 


ter and Summer. But I had failed to 
anticipate the extent of the storm king’s 
hold. 

Mammoth Hot Springs bubbled forth 
from banks of snow and clouded the at- 
mosphere with vapor. But as we ap- 
proached Norris Geyser Basin clouds of 
steam arose many times more dense than 
in Summer. On the slopes around the 
basin, where in Summer: the siliceous 

formation is 
parched and hard, 
we encountered a 
slippery, plastic 
mass which clung 
to the feet like 
mortar. A general 
view of the basin 
was impossible on 
account of the vol- 
ume of vapor from 
every geyser, hot 
spring, and fissure. 


was not’ surpris- 
ing, therefore, to 
discover that the 
finest display was 
given by the so- 
called “cold water 
geyser,” the Val- 
entine, which was 
first reported Feb. 
14, 1910. It plays 
irregularly to a height of from 50 to 100 
feet, in a slender symmetrical column, 
not unlike the Beehive, which has been 
called the most artistic geyser in the 
park. 

At each eruption the preliminary up- 
heavals from the Valentine are cold, but 
later the calorific elements gain the as- 
cendency and the final outpouings are 
highly heated. The boiling waters from 
all the other spouters flow off over the 
formations in Winter as they do.in Sum- 
mer. Not so with the Valentine. The 
cold waters from its discharges had con- 
gealed into a great mound of ice, which, 
glacier-like, surrounded the geyser’s 
erater on three sides. 

During a quiescent period we entered 
the chamber of this cone from the opén 
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Yellowstone -Park in the Embrace of Winter 
Scenic Wonders Are Transformed by King Baas ets 5 ERE SE a oes eS 


Famous Falls of Yellowstone Canyon Almost Hidden by Barrier of Ice. An Ice 
Bridge Has Formed Below the Falls. 


side and found ourselves in a fairyland 
of frozen forms. Icy nodules, singly and 
in clusters, simulating familiar sea 


forms, lined the walls and floor of the 


dell. It formed a marine garden where 
little imagination was required to dis- 
cover coral, starfish, sea urchins, mol- 
lusks, and other dainty bits of sealife. 
The most striking spectacle of the Nor- 
ris basin was the pines, hoary with coat- 
ings of congealed steam from the gey- 
sers. All travelers through a mountain- 
ous country have seen the pines snow- 


Oo. J. Grimes. 


laden after a heavy fall. They were 
visible on every hand in the park. But 
the pines at Norris were different. With 
every trunk, limb, twig, and needle coated 
with frosted vapor they shimmered with 
the splendor of tinseled Christmas trees. 
Often several pines, bent under the loads 
of snow and ice, had embraced each other 
for common support. An icy snow cov- 
ered the group, obliterating even the out- 
lines of the trees and giving the whole 
a semblance of massive marble buttes, 
which scintillated like millions of dia- 
monds. 
Beyond the border of the basin a forest 
of standing dead pines, white-coated, 
formed a labyrinth of glittering stalag-, 
mites. All in all, the Norris conglacia- 
tions formed the most weirdly beautiful 


_ spectacle I have ever seen. 


At the head of the canyon the great 
falls of the Yellowstone were about 
three-fourths frozen. The falls have u 
vertical drop of 325 feet and the frozen 
mass hung like the inverted facade of a 
great cathedral. A single stalactite hung 
higher than the central tower of the 
great Mormon Temple in Sait Lake City. 

We did not see, or expect to see in 
midwinter, any big game on the high 
plateaus of the park. The only cries 
that broke’ the monotony of the lonely 
trails were the yelps of coyotes, the cal} 
of the mountain bluebird or the raucous 
sereech of the Canadian jay or “camp 
robber.” 

Over snow from six to eight feet deep 
on the level stretches, and twenty to 
thirty feet in drifts, we traveled some 
eighty miles in six days through Amer-* 
ica’s wonderland. Without mishap and 
under favorable skies the trip was ac- 
complished. Weary, yet content, we put 
down the ski: pole and loosened the 
thongs that bound the skis. The call of 
the cataracts had been answered; the 
challenge of Winter had been accepted. 
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Peace Taking Over War’s Inventions. 


Tests for Gun Barrels Serve for Steel Rails and Big Gun Detectors Measure Bridge 


Strains—Bureau of Standards’ 


AR is also creative. For 
months now, while the tremen- 
dous losses have been ap- 


praised, the destructiveness of 
war has oppressed the public mind. 
Here is a brighter side: how scientific 
devices and methods designed to mul- 
tiply death and ruin among the enemy 
are to be converted into the uses of 
peace for multiplying production and 
promoting general well-being. These are 
processes originated or improved at the 
Federal Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington, over which, for obvious wilitary 
reasons, up to this time a veil of mystery 
has been drawn. 

During the war much was heard in 
vague rumors of instruments which by 
measuring sounds were able to locate 
guns of the enemy. Soon after we en- 
tered the war work was begun at the 
Bureau of Standards toward the devel- 
opment of devices used by England and 
France, and a complete set of sound- 
ranging apparatus, an improvement on 
anything in use up to the time, was 
ready for use just before the signing of 
the armistice. By means of this device 


within five minutes of the firing of an~ 


enemy gun its location could be commu- 
nicated to the ordnance officers. 

The principle is that sound travels 
with uniform velocity in afi directions, 
subject to corrections for temperature 
and direction and velocity of wind. The 
American device has a central recording 
station and six substations, These sub- 
stations are similar to the receiving end 
of a telephone. The guns, aS it were, 
speak to them. The substations transmit 
the voice of the gun to the main station. 
‘The precise moment of the arrival of 
each separate sound at the main station 
is, by means of a special electrical ap- 
paratus, recorded on a strip of smoked 
photographic paper. Any divergence of 
the stylus or needle indicates sound. The 
difference in the time of the arrival of 
the sounds, accurate to the hundredth 
of a second, can be quickly read, and on 
the basis of these differences the loca- 
tion of the sound source—that is the 
enemy gun--calculated. Three-inch guns 
may be located at five to ten miles dis- 
tance. 

But in peace time there is no need to 
spot guns. How, then, salvage this idea 
and the investigation and dabor that its 
application for war~entailed? That -is 
the question that arises with all the war 
work of the bureau. And in order to 
connect science with the prosecution of 
the war its facilities were greatly ex- 
panded and almost wholly diverted -to 
war service. Two hundred problems 
having a direct military bearing were 





.taken up, with a staff of experts. as- 


signed to the solution of each. Four- 
fifths of the work of the bureau was for 
the Army and Navy Departments. An 
immense amount of research was done. 
But practically all of it~will be saved 
and will go to enrich industry and.com- 
merce in one way or another. 

Here is an illustration, to follow up 
the sound-ranging device: A steel bridge 
seems a long way from a six-inch gun, 
as to any application of sound-ranging, 
but there is analogy. Bridges need list- 
ening to. One thing about bridges that 
has puzzled engineers up to this time is 
some way to measure the stresses. The 
method has been to build the bridges 
with a margin for safety, but how- wide 
that should be was necessarily guess 
work, and when the load of the’ bri 
increased its ability to bear up under 
the strain, a question into which both 
lives and property largely entered, was 


~ difficult even to approximate. As the 


stresses increase, the girders. and other 
steel pieces of the bridge vibrate more. 
It is like some great stringed instrument, 
with such a range of vibrations~ that 
these are far above and below the ability 


of the human ear to record them. The 
plan, yet in embryo, is to adapt the in- 
strument that listens to guns to listening 
to steel bridges, and by the vibrations re- 


ceived in the microphones to calculate’ 


the measure of the strain on the struc- 
ture, or on any part of it. 

Another illustration: In the early days 
of the war, when we were just beginning 
to equip our men by.the hundreds of 
thousands, there was a great shortage 
of rifles, as every one remembers. The 
manufacturers were pressed to_speed up. 
One difficulty, it now transpires, was a 
chief cause of delay. That was trouble 


in obtaining good steel for the barrels. 
Lack of uniformity in hardness of the 
steel rods out of which the barrels, were 
made caused the drill boring the hole 
through the centre of the rod to diverge. 
A hidden hard spot threw the drill from 
its course, and there was another ruined 
barrel. This happened se often that the 
War Department called upon the’ Bureau 
of Standards. 

“Is there any way,” was asked, “to 
find out if a piece of steel is of uniform 
hardness and texture without. drilling 
into it?” 

The bureau went te work. The prin- 


Where Theodore Roosevelt Was Born 


“Times Photo Service. 


House Which Will Be Reconstructed as it Was When Occupied by the Roosevelts. 


velt Association to -restore the 

house in which Theodore Roose- 
velt was born and to establish it as an 
American citizenship centre. The build- 
ing, greatly altered since the time it was 
owned by the Roosevelt family, was re- 
cently purchased by a number of New 
York women. It is at 28 East Twentieth 
Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, and is practically surrounded 
by tall loft structures. The intention of 
the buyers is to restore the house to its 
exact condition prior to the civil war and 
to furnish it as far as possible in ac- 
torgance with the household fittings of 
that period, following the Colonel’s own 
description in his autobiography. 

“On Oct. 27, 1858,” he. wrote; “1 was 
born at 28 East Twentieth Street, New 
York City, in the house in ‘which we lived 
during the time that my two sisters and 
my brother and I were small children. It 
was furnished in the canonical taste of 
the New York which George William Cur- 
tis described in the Potiphar Papers. The 


FUND of $1,000,000 will be sought 
A by the Woman’s.Memorial Roose- 


or on rare occasions when there were 
parties. The Sunday evening family 
gathering was the redeeming feature in 
a day which otherwise we children did 
not enjoy—chiefly because we were alli 
of us made to wear clean clothes and 
keep neat. 

“The ornaments of that parlor I re- 
member now, including the gas chandelier 
decorated with a great quantity of cut- 
glass prisms. These prisms struck me 
as possessing peculiar magnificence. One 
of them fell off one day and I hastily 
grabbed. it and stowed it away, passing 
several days of furtive delight in the 
treasure, a delight always alloyed with 
fear that I would be found out and con- 
victed of larceny. There was a Swiss 
wood-carving representing a very big 
hunter on one side of an exceedingly 
small mountain and a herd of chamois, 
disproportionately small for the “hunter 
and large for the mountain, just across 
the ridge. This always fascinated us; but 
there was a small chamois kid for which 
we felt agonies lest the hunter might 
come on it and kill it. There was also 





black haircloth furniture in the dining 
room scratched the bare legs of the chil- 
dren when they sat on it. The middie 
room was a library, with tables, chairs, 
and_ bookcases of: gloomy respectability. 
It was without” windows, and so was 


“available only at night. The front room. 


the parlor; seemed to us children to be a 
room of much splendor, ‘but = was~ open 
for general use only on Sunday evening 


a Russian mujik drawing a gilt sledge 
on a piece of malachite. Some-one men- 
tioned in -‘my hearing that malachite was 
a valuable marble. This fixed in my 
mind ‘that it-was-valuable exactly as dia- 
monds are valuable. I accepted that 
mujik as a priceless work of art, and 
it was not until I was well in middle 
age that it occurred to me that I -was 
mistaken.” 





War Work Not Lost 


ciple followed was that steel was a mag- 
net, and the resistance or ease with which 
it was magnetized would determine the 
quaiity of the steel, its hardness or soft- 
ness. A device composed of electric coil« 
was made, contrived delicately:‘to measure 
the degree of maghetization of the steel 
barrel rod passed through them. If there 
was an inner flaw it was brought to 
light. The bad barrels were thereafter 
thrown. out beforehand; the making of 
rifles for our men took a big onward 
jump. 

This device can be salvaged for peace 
use in many valuable ways. A flaw in 
the rail is the explanation of many 2 
railroad accident in which lives are lost 
and property destroyed. The defect ix 
within; there is no way of telling at the 
mill. So it is with steel in bridge build- 
ing ‘and other structures; a bad place 
inside may one day bring disaster. With 
this dévice developed to test out large 
pieces of steel, a step from uncertainty 
to certainty in an important matter wilt 
be taken in a great industry. 
~ Over on the other sidé there are many 


“fogs. One of the difficulties -airplane= 
had was finding their home landing in 


2 heavy fog; so another question, one of 


‘~ @ great many, was asked of the bureau: 


“Can any device be made that will in- 


+ - dicate to an airplane when it is approzch- 
~ ing its landing place?” 


‘The answer was a magnetic ground 
coil, a little larger than a wagon bed, 


which sent radio waves to the airplane - 


and the aviator. These sounds were 
peculiar and could be distinguished from 
any others. With the engine stopped, the 
sounds can be heard 3,000 feet away, 
1,500 with it running, but improvements 


* gre. expected to increase this distance. 
In commercial aviation of the future this 


inventign will play a-useful part. 
During the war the methods for firing 
from airplanes had serious drawbacks. 
Both the mechanical and the hydraulic 
devices gave trouble; the timing by 
which they had to shoot when the blades 
of the propeller were clear went wrong 


~ frequently, and pieces of the propeller 


were shot away. The difficulties en- 
countered caused the adoption in some 
instances of firing through the hollow 
axis of the propeller. The Bureau of 
Standards was put on this problem, and 
just before the war ended a method was 
invented for firing the aircraft gun by 
electric control. The gun is cocked auto- 
matically. and is all ready to fire, the 
electric magnet on the side of the gun 
holding the trigger if necessary until the 
gun propeller blade is out of the way. 
There is a double electric system, one by 
which through contact with a button on 
the propeller axis the gun cannot fire 
when a propeller blade is in the way; the 
other by which the aviator, by pressing 
on a button or by biting on a small rub- 
ber tube through which two wires. pass, 
starts and continues the gun firing. 
Tests show a_wonderful performance. 
The gun fires fifteen times a second, and 
may be regulated in any degree up to 
this point. In no case has a propeller 
blade teen struck. The advantage of the 
aviator regulating fire from his mouth 
when both hands are busy is seen. The 
gun was not perfected in time to be used 
by our men in France. 

In many other branches proplems upon 
which the prosecution of the war in 
some sense turned were worked out. The 
foundations of two new American indus- 
tries were laid, one the making of optical 
glass, for which a new and superior pot 
was invented; the other, the making-of 
master gauges, for the immediate need of 
controlling the essential dimensions of 
guns and shells, but of value through the 
industries. The latter was the largest 
single problem undertaken by the bureau. 


( Continued on Page 14 ) 
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to French art and not a few art- 

ists. In Jean Julien Lemordant 

she gave one worthy of her 
strength and valor. There will be, of 
course, a certain very special interest 
taken in the exhibition of his .pictures, 
opening this week at the Gimpel & Wil- 
denstein Gallery, which is not due to the 
merit of the work shown. The work will 
have to live down that prestige, so little 
desired by a brave man, which is due to 
his personal courage and patriotism. He 
enlisted, he fought like a tiger, returning 
again and again from the hospitais, 
mended or half-mended of his grievous 
wounds, to invite others—and receive 
then. The preface to the catalogue, writ- 
ten by his admiring and grateful coun- 
tryman, Gustave Geffroy, narrates the 
items of his heroism, and ends upon a 
most pathetic record of his finding him- 
self at last upon the field of battle not 
only wounded but blinded, the eruelist 
fate‘an artist can suffer. . 


Ber has given many themes 


in the present exhibition. His decoration 
for the old Hitel de ’'Epée has for its 
subject the country of the artist’s birth, 
the maritime zone of Brittany, its coast 
deeply bitten by a cruel and magnificent 
sea, its skies swept by fierce winds send- 
ing the clouds across the blue expanse in 
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into the scheme determined by the keen 
coloring of the sky and sea. The people 
are sturdy and muscular, and able to 
meet the rough handling of the untamed 
elements. The decoration, with its nat- 
ural ferms and excellent spacing, must 
have come into the sophisticated atmos- 
phere of twentieth century art like a 
health-giving breath from the region it 
commemorates. It strikes the note that 
was to prevail throughout his work, a 
note of unquenchable vitality. 

Shortly after executing this character- 
istic -and brilliant panel Lemordant un- 
dertook the decoration of the ceiling of 
the Theatre of Rennes. His theme here 
was a Breton dance of Southern Brit- 
tany. In the centre he grouped his mu- 
sicians playing upon biniou and bam- 
bardo, and around them whirl the danc- 
frames and feet shod in- wooden sabots; 






It is interesting to notice how the com- 
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Paintings by Jean Julien Lemordant 


“Three Fishermen,” by Jean Julien Lemordant. (On View at the Gimpel & Wildenstein Galleries.) 


* 

decoration open out and become large 
and fluent, and easy in the later work. 

Whatever the beauty of these wind- 
buffeted peasants may have been it is 
not their beauty that he has striven to 
preserve in the big, vigorous studies he 
makes of them. It is, first of all their 
strength, the.tremendous physical power 
born of battle with the elements and ex- 
posure to hardship. It shows in their 
play as clearly as in their work and in 
the girls and women as much as in the 
men. The artist has watched his models 
in their natural environment in every 
position of strain and conflict and mus- 
cular effort; he has seen them carrying 


their dead comrades home from the 


wrecked ships or helping the exhausted 


” survivors teward shelter. He has seen 


them at work on the oyster beds or car- 
rying the nets or pulling cable or carry- 
ing a mast: He has sedn them dancing 
and praying and mourning. ‘ 

In painting them his studies show his” 


something unexpectedly lithe and keen in 
the spirt flashing behind-eyes bluer than 
the Brittany sea. pr 

A fresco executed for 2 private house 


-—“fias for its theme the -three-seasons— ing. 








‘Spring, Summer, and Autumn. For this 
also there are many studies—girls bath- 
ing, playing on the seashore, braiding 
their hair, dressing, loitering—all their 
gestures harmonious, with a rhythmic 
balante and co-operation of the muscles 
showing highly developed physical struct- 
ure, In spite of the modernity of the 
treatment which has in it nothing of the, 
Greek roundness of modeling, the ideal 
is closer to the Greek than to any other. 
It rests upon the artist’s knowledge of 
the human frame, and a vision accus- 
tomed to the freedom of shore and sea. 
It implies a deeply rooted respect for 
physical soundness and energy. In the 
“ Autumn ” panel, “ The Fruit Gather- 
ers,” there is one figure carrying a bas- 
ket on its head expressing so much of 
the antique spirit that one thinks of 
Theocritas and the Seventh Idyll and the 
pleasant Isle of Cos. 
The studies for the Fresco of Labor 
are not quite so happy. If the others 
_mever had been made these might seem 
ef great importance. They show us 


foundrymen, glassmakers, mi 
ners, lumpers, rich in style and without 
sentimentality or melancholy, strenuous 
types performing work for which they 
are trained. His study of longshoremen 
harnessed like horses to the burden they 
are hauling along the bank while the 
great arch of a Seine bridge spans the 
river beyond them is fine in its firm 
architecture and the manliness of its con- 
ception. But something of gusto is miss- 
ing and missed in these subjects which 
the Brittany work has made essential to 
our pleasure... ~ 

The American public has seldom had 
the opportunity to come so close to the’ 
mind of a painter who has made mural 
decoration his field. The walls of the 
gallery are covered with the most direct 
expression 6f Lemordant’s thought and 
feeling. Naturally these are the thought 
and feeling of a man whose language is 
line and color, and who is saying what 
can be said best in this language. Noth- 
ing is explained and there is no reason 
for explanation, since the picterial facts 
he wished to preserve are recorded in a 
handwriting perfectly legible to painters. 

The studies are more than notes; they 
are rough drafts of the ideas appropriate 
to the finished decorations. There are 
drawings and sketches in color that re- 
peat over and over again a certain group 
of figures or a single figure. You feel 
less that any one version is that destined 
to reappear in the decoration than that 
the painter was possessing himself of his 
subject, thinking it out, knowing it from 
different angles, making it a part of his 
mental equipment before he put it to 
work for him. 

This lends a remarkable freshness and 
interest to the exhibition. The painter 


__ ventures on combinations, on motions, on 
« gestures that he may or may not later 


funttory compromises of an official and 
commercial “sketch exhibition.” More- 
over, the sanity of the point of view, the 
intensity of the interest shown, the free- 
dom from triviality and diverted thought 
promise that the energy so triumphantly 
released in the cause of art wilt find oth- 
er outlets into fields hardly iess reward- 
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. With apologies to ‘the author of the 
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Tax. Discrimination and the Public Temper: 


Easing Burden for the Farmer and Laying Heavier Levies North of Mason and Dixon’s Line 
Are Blamed for the Lack of Enthusiasm in Payments : 


By EDWARD A. BRADFORD. 
E nations of the world are multi- 
| plying their taxes with one ac- 
‘cord. Many of them are levying 
neavier toll on their peoples than is 
the United States, but if there is one 
country which is eomplaining more loud- 
ly than the United States, er with great- 
er or better reason, the fact is not known. 
On the contrary, here is a gengral press 
telegram showing an amazing contrast 
aah peapton cat mapa quite 
like ourselves: 
OTTAWA, Feb. 18.—Not a single appeal 
from the business tax imposed last ses- 


sion has so far been received by the Fi- 
nance Department. 

This is an entirely unexpected state of 
affairs, arrangements having been made 
for the appointment of boards in the vari- 
ous districts before which the appeals it 
was expected would be made cauld be 
heard ; so far, however, no need has been 
found for them. 

The taxpayers of other countries are 
not uncomplaining- because they have 
nothing to complain of. The British in- 
come tax, for example, is ninefold the 
tax of 1914, and that earlier tax was 
thought about the limit of endurance. 
But the British tax is paid as cheerfully 
as though it were an investment instead 
of a sacrifice. Before the war English- 
men spent more than two-thirds of their 
income on themselves, 9 per cent. on 
Government, and saved 15 per cent. An- 
uually Englishmen saved over a billion 
and a half dollars, and divided it nearly 
equally between home and foreign in- 
vestments. Now their investments are 
all in the war. They are saving noth- 
ing, for the income tax exceeds the pre- 
war savings. The cheerful compliance 
with the Government’s needs rivals that 
in Canada, and for a like reason. In 
goth cases there is a confidence in the 
tax laying authority's, wisdom and public 
spirit which is not felt here, although 
our burdens are both lighter in proper- 
-lon, and larger in total. Our readiness 
to pay taxes was equal to the readiness 
of our doughboys to risk their lives, and 
more cannot be said. But that great 
national asset has been wasted by levy- 
ing taxes with thoughts of other objects 
than the proceeds of taxes. 

There is a science of taxation, and its 
first_axiom is that the law should be 
clear to the taxpayers. It may be doubt- 
ed whether there ever was a more ob- 
scure series of laws than our war tax 
laws. At first laws were enacted on top 
of laws, because it was easier to do that 
than to rewrite laws which were com- 
plained of for cbscurity and complexity. 
At last we have a new law, but it is 
Ymore obscure and complex than the 
earlier measures. It would be unintel- 
ligible without the Treasury’s interpre- 
tation, and already the Treasury is be- 
ginning to interpret its interpretations. 
The “regulations” under the law are 
longer than the law itself, and no man 
ean say what taxes he ought to pay un- 
less he reads both. The forms provided 
by the Treasury are many, and are as 
big as a baby’s blanket. They demand 
information which the taxpayer could 
“not foresee would be demanded, ‘and 
which only a few ean furnish. There’ 


“ galtant “inaccuracies” aré countless, | f 


and some of them are not accidental. ” 
tribute to the strawberry, it may be said 


The badness of the law. is not acci- 
dental. The law wap intended to* dis- 


-~_- 


criminate between sections of the coun- 
try, and classes of taxpayers. It was 
meant that the manufacturing sections 
should pay more heavily than the agri- 
cultural, and the wealthy few than the 
multitude. Those were serious errors. 
The sectional discrimination was a po- 
litical blunder which played its part in 
causing the defeat of the party respon- 
sible for it. The discrimination be- 
tween classes strikes at the root of 
democracy, not because the millionaires 
are taxed too heavily, for they are taxed 
less heavily than in some other countries, 
but because the moderate taxpayers es- 
cape too lightly. The idea that million- 
aires and corporations should pay for 
the war rather than the farmers and 
persons of moderate income is the op- 
posite of the truth, as the facts will show 
better than mere argument. 

France’ levies a specific tax on farm- 
ers equal to half the rental value of the 


lives on imported foods raised on cheap 
land, and the competition has ruined 
British farmers. The tax returns for 
our farmers have not been itemized later 
than for 1916, paid in,1917 In that 
year, among 6,047,615 farmers, 14,407 
paid income tax, although their crops 
were worth some twelve billion dollars. 
The manufactures of 1916 were valued 


at about fourteen billions, and the per- | 


sonal income taxes paid from that source 
were about nineteen million, additional 
to the corporation income tax of $81,- 
000,000. The total farmers’ income tax 
of less than two millions ranks the in- 
dustry the lowest among those specified, 
only about one-fourth of one per cent. 
filing returns, and all together paying 
one-fiftieth of the income tax from 
manufacturing imdustries. Farmers own 
about one-fifth of the national wealth, 
and produce about one-third of the an- 
nual new wealth. They paid about 
1-150th of the income tax. In the great 


* agricultural State, Minnesota, eighty- 


nine farmers paid income tax. In Ala- 
bama, forty paid; in Georgia, 123. 

The facts speak for themselves. There 
is no intention to blame the farmers par; 
ticularly. They are not the only busi- 
ness men whose bookkeeping is poor and 
whose financial sense is undeveloped. If 
farming were conducted as efficiently as 
manufacturing, there would be more 
farmers who would be ashamed not to 
pay their share of the war costs, and 
perhaps farm products might be sold as 
cheaply ‘as manufactures, and with 
greater profit to the farmers. It is 
easier to believe that the farmers are 


® 
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honest in not paying their taxes than to 
believe that the politicians were honest 
in not seeing that they did, at least to 
the extent of a moderate occupational 


tax. On the facts it seems that there 


were 6,047,615 reasons why those de- 
pendent on their votes should be deaf to 
that argument. 

There are 22,696 American millionaires 
comes exceeding $40,000. That. vote 
is negligible. ‘shere are even votes to be 
made by disproportionate taxation of 
wealth. But see how that sort of taxa- 
tion works.. The income on which taxes 
were paid in 1917, on the business of 
1916, totaled $6,250,000,000, for all with 
incomes over $3,000. Our war costs 
have been running at $2,000,000,000 a 
month, from three to four times the in- 
yearly. If the incomes had been con- 
war costs of the past year would have 
been unly about one-third to one-quarter 
met. There could be no greater mistake 
than the attempt to get war taxes chiefly 
from the wealthy. Our railway employes 
alone earn more than men with incomes 
of $100,000 and upward. The Tribune 
estimated that “the income of all the 
rich, that is of all the people with over 
$3,000 a year income, could not have 
much exceeded one-fifth of the total” 
income of the nation. The Sun said when 
the figures were published that “the 
noon of the ar income, some forty 

a year, * is more than 
tape nasinn dsibides edanaaien= 

It is a demonstration that war costs 
cannot be got from the income of mil- 
lionaires, because they do not have the 
incomes. War costs must be got from 
the rank and file, and that is where other 
nations than the United States look for 
them. If all incomes in excess of $100,- 
000 were seized instead of taxed they 
would not pay for a month’s war costs. 
‘If all incomes in excess of $3,000 were 
seized, not taxed, they would pay war 
costs for three or four months. When 
billions are wanted by the tax gatherer, 
they must be got from the million, not 
from the hundreds or scores bf too 
wealthy. Mr. Kitchin’s attempt to spare 
those of moderate income by overloading 
the rich is the opposite of approved prac- 
tice, and works out differently from his 
calculation. 

The British normal rate is 30 per cent. 
down to $650, but the supertax stops at 
22% per cent. above $50,000. Calcula- 
tions have not been made for compari- 
sons with the tax now being paid, but 
for the preceding tax our rate on $2,500 
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income was 4 per cent:, against the Brit- 
ish 12 per cent. on unearned.and 9 per 
cent.-on earned. Our rate rose under 
that law to 62.80 per cent. on incomes of 
$5,000,000, whereas the British rate stops 
at 52.39 per cent. Where we collected. 
$10 on $2,500 income the British col- 


rate is 65 per cent. surtax above a nor- 
mal tax of 12 per cent. The French rate 
stops.at 12.48 per cent. on $5,000,000. 


profits which were made in pre-war 
are exempt.® Our excess profits 
is levied on all profits over a mod- 
erate rate on the investment, regardless 
of whether the excess profits are due 
‘to the war, or are above the peace 
profits. The British rate is nominally 
higher, but ours is the more severe and 


anywhere else, and is on top of a State 
inheritance. tax oftentimes. 

The subject is far from exhausted, but 
enough has been said to indicate why our 
taxes are resented while other countries 
bear heavier taxes more cheerfully. The 
individual looks to the tax his neighbor 
pays as much as to the tax he pays him- 
self. If the tax is levied democratically, 
on all alike, and in fair relation between 
men as well as their conditions, most men 
pay patriotically. That was the dis- 
position in this country until a bad 
temper was aroused by appeals to class 
and sectional sentiment. The poor were 
tempted by the thought that their burden 
could and would be shifted to the too 
wealthy. The manufacturers were ir- 
ritated by the exemptions of the agri- 
cultural class. The North was angered 
by the open declaration that the taxes 
would be laid North of Mason and 
Dixon’s tine. More money could have 
been found for the Treasury by methods 
which have been used among us and in 
other nations, but experience was ignored 
and a new departure made. The country 
has expressed its views on the subject 
by dismissing the party responsible for 
the adventure. And Congress has ap- 
preciated the lesson so little that after 
the election, which was equivalent to the 
recall of the mandate, it has passed an- 
other tax law worse than its predeces- 
sors.* 

The weight of the taxes is not the 
burden of the taxpayers’ complaint. 
The method of the tevy is Worse than the 
total: The total could have been mul-. 
tiplied and:borne as cheerfully as in 
other lands. We are tenfold richer than 
we were in the civil war, and_ the 
methods of that primitive era were not - 
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Isaac M. Wise: Founder of American Judaism 


( Continued from Page 9 ) 


membership is 250, and embraces the 
rabbis of all the reform and most of 
the conservative congregations in Amer- 
ica, together with other Jewish scholars. 

Briefly summed up the broad features 
and final aims are: 

The Central Conference of American 
Rabbis works for unity in Israel. It 
stands for decided convictions, but not 
for exclusive ones. It is democratic, and 
registers’ with impartial fairness the 
opinion and conviction of every member. 
In fact, it imsists on deference to in- 
dividual views, for it is a conference and 
not a synod. Dr. Wise organized it not 
for perpetuating divisions, but for nulli- 
fying them. And the history of the 
conference is a series of sincere efforts 
for union. Thanks to that spirit there 
is now, and has been for twenty-five 
years and more, not only a Union Prayer 
Book, but also co-operation among the 
250 rabbis and the splendid example of 
solidarity which even the persistent alter- 
cations between opposing factions cannot 
destroy or even impair. 

As the Hebrew Union College was the 
first Jewish theological seminary on the 
American Continent, so the library of 
that institution is the first building ever 
erected to house an exclusively Jewish 
university library. The building, which 
forms part of the college group, was 
erected at a cost of $50,000—the gift of 
a friend—is fireproof, has shelfroom for 
60,000 volumes, and contains more thaa 
40,000 volumes and 10,000 pamphlets, 
consisting for the most part of Hebraica 
and Semitica, but including Neo-Hebraic, 
Yiddish and ladingo writings, and Jew- 
ish belles-lettres in modern languages. 


Among the notable collections is that of 
Spinoza’s works, numbering 800. 

The Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, 
2 most important factor in the de- 
velopment of -the general plans, though 
but a very few years old, has already as- 
sumed large preportions, numbering at 
present 188 organizations, with an indi- 
vidual membership of 25,000 women. 
Some of the affiliated organizations are 
semi-orthodox, and some are not con- 
nected with congregations. The work of 
the federation is a replica of the work 
of the Synagog and Schoo! Extension lo- 
calized. : 

This organization did and continues 
to do splendid work for the soldiers in 
looking after their spiritual, moral, and 
materia! welfare. The success to be at- 
tained is limited only by the capacity of 
the women to wérk, and they are daily 
making their efforts more important to 
the present organization and the Jewish 
world at Jarge. Among their most val- 
uable activities are providing money for 
scholarships at the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege and the gathering and preserving 
of ceremonia! and other articles for edu- 
cational purposes. 

The Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations and the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, together with their 
auxiliary organizations, form the founda- 
tion, not only of Judaism in America, 
but of Jewry the world over. The great 
world war has opened a new vista, and 
it is daily becoming more evident that 
governments, of whatever character they 
may be, must be based on that quality of 
justice which is acceptable to the citi- 
zenry of all other countries. The two 
great Jewish organizations, founded on 
that principle, years ago demonstrated 


Finding Servants and Jobs 


( Continued from Page 7 ) 


public agency such as this connects up 
and co-operates with public and private 
educational institutions, especially those 
that make a feature of vocational train- 
ing in order to fit the young person as 
accurately as possible with the job for 
which he is suited. 

“ Now as to the returning soldier: It 
has been borne in upon us most power- 
fully that a very large proportion of the 
returning soldiers don’t want their old 
jobs or wish to go back to the class of 
work they did before they went into the 
service. They have very properly ac- 
quired a new sense of their own value, 
have developed new ambitions, new ca- 
pacities. We are not content to put the 
returning soldier in any job that is of- 
fered or that he can be induced to ac- 
cept. We make every effort to find these 
men the kind of job they want, or, at 
any rate, are best fitted for, and we en- 
courage them to take courses in vocation- 
al training to equip themselves for a bet- 
ter grade of work than they have ever 
done before. 

“ This selective method of dealing with 
applicants for positions is something the 
commercial agency can’t and doesn’t 
want to employ. Only an agency that 
has no private interest to serve, that 
isn’t ‘on the make,’ and is animated by 
the highest social purpose can be depend- 
ed upon to maintain these standards and 
employ these methods. 

“For example, no private agency 
could think of doing what we are doing 
in the case of the returning ‘soldiers— 
send experts abroad, to come back on the 
transports with the men, so that their 
records can be taken as soon as they 
land. We know, then, what these men 
are fitted for, what they have done, 
what they want to do. We had all those 
records for the men of the 27th who, got 
in on the Leviathan and the Maureta- 
nia,” Dr. Kirchwey added, “ by the eve- 
ning of the day the boats got in. 

“ The importance of the Federal agency 


ja due to several causes,” he went on, in 


answer to a question as to the need of 





national where we had already had State 
employment agencies. “It maintains a 
country-wide standard, for one thing. 
As you know, not all our States have 
developed their civilization to the same 
point. 

“ Then, too, it is reasonable to expect 
that the Federal bureau will be more 
free from local politics.” 

The deficiency appropriation of $2,- 
932,849 asked for to carry the Federal 
Employment Service until July 1 was 
one of the items of one of the bills that 
the last Congress failed to pass. It is 
probable that the Service will be able 
to “keep going,” however, until the ex- 
pected special session of the new Con- 
gress is called. An appropriation of 
$10,933,808 is needed for the coming 
fiseal year. 

In talking of private agencies, Mr. 
Barnes said that for highly specialized 
positions, such az teaching, nursing, and 
various kinds of technical work, the pri- 
vate agency would probably be needed 
for another generation. 


that they contained from the outset the 
dynamic as well as the potential forces, 


together with the capacity to adapt them-* 


selves to changing conditions or any 
exigency that might arise in any part of 
the world. 

The founder began by laying the foun- 
dation so deep and broad that it would 
support a superstructure whose extent 
was beyond the grasp or even the imag- 
ination of his early supporters and con- 
temporaries. But subsequent events, 
and especially very recent developments, 
have demonstrated most convincingly the 
far-reaching influence of these institu- 
tions and the firm hold they have on the 
substantial and representative Jews of 
the United States and through them the 
Jews of other lands. Within the month 
two events have taken p'ace which may 
be termed epochal in the history of 
American Judaism. The first is the re- 
markable fact that in the face of the 
most strenuous efforts on the part of 
other Jewish organizations, permanent 
and temporary, the memorializing of the 
Federal Congress, the eliciting of expres- 
sions of encouragement from the Presi- 
dent of the United States as well as from 
the authorities of other nations, and 


finally the approaching of the President _ 


in person, the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis was the first Jewish 
organization to receive official recogni- 
tion and an official statenient from the 
Peace Conference now in session in 
France, through the American delegation. 

The other significant and highly im- 
portant event is the unqualified indorse- 
ment by the most influential and most 
widely known Jews in the land of that 
Judiasm which Isaac M. Wi<e constructed 
and the institutions he designed and 


founded to disseminate and perpetuate | 


it. The campaign now in progress to 
commemorate the centenary of the 
founder by securing the requisite amount 
of annual subscriptions for the mainte- 
nance of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations in all its activities has 
met with a response so prompt, so lib- 
eral, and so general as to leave no room 
whatever for doubt that the Jews of the 
United States have adopted this liberal- 
ized Judaism as their creed and mean to 
stand by it. 

Thus has come the realization of onc 
man’s dream, more than three-qrarters 
of a century ago, in that little Bohemian 
village, and it is a striking and beautiful 
coingidence that the same hour in which 
are recorded isaac M. Wise’s triumphant 
achievements should witness the coming 
out ot his native land from under the 
yoke of repressive government, and be- 
come in itself what, in his youth, he 
dreamed distant America was when, as 
he stated half a century later, he _re- 
ceived the message of Abraham: 

“Get thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s 
house unto the land which I shall show 
thee.” 


Pea¢ée Taking War’s Inventions 
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Hitherto, Sweden has had a_ virtual 

ly on gaug The latest series of 
these gauges shows a precision and work- 
manship never before attained. They are 
accurate to less than one-millionth of an ~ 
inch. 

In an earlier stage the Bureau of 
Standards had a slow fight for recog- 
nition. For ten years it had been trying 
to get a new building for industrial re- 
search. Congress was preoccupied with 
river and harbor bills. Then came the 
war and a thousand ouestions for science 
to answer. Facilities had to be increased. 
Out of his own fund the President gave 
the money for two large buildings. The 
bureau had no funds to conduct the costly 
and extensive experiments called for by 
the Army and Navy Departments, Out 
of the ample funds voted by Congress 
for them the Army and Navy Depart- 





ments transferred the needed money to 
the bureau, about $2,000,000 all told. 

But the war is over now and the ques- 
tion is up to the future of the bureau— 
whether it is to be developed in accord- 
ance with the vast expansion expected in 
American industry as a great laboratory 
for national advancement in manufact- 
ure and commerce or is to be held down 
by lack of funds as in the past. The De- 
partment of Agriculture receives an ap- 
propriation of $25,000,000 a year, the 
Bureau of Standards something more 
than $1,000,000. The friends of the bu- 
reau do not expect a rapid increase to 
what is allotted the Department of Ag- 
riculture -by Congress, but they do ex- 
pect, in view of the more and more im- 
portant part played by physical and 
chemical research and scientific and 
technical standardization, large’ and 
steady increases in the appropriations 
for the maintenance and expafision of 
the bureau. 


The New York Times Magazine, March 23, 
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q Was A Little Worried © 





I was sitting at home reading. 
Across the table my wife was busy 
with her sewing. ~Close by my daugh- 
ter was engrossed in her lessons. It 
was a home scene typical of the aver- 
age American family. 





I laid down my magazine and sat 
back in meditation. My wife was 
quick to catch my mood. “What is 
it, John—business?” 


“The most important business in 
the world,” I answered. ‘The busi- 
ness of. keeping well—of guarding 
against 4 premature breakdown. 


“I am forty years old and I am 
earning a pretty good salary. But 
suppose something should happen? 
Suppose illness should come and I 
should be away from business for a 
long time—perhaps incapacitated? It 
woulda’t take long for-our—savings 
to disappear. 


“I’m not inclined to worry over my 
health, and I’m not a health fanatic. 
But I wonder if I really know whether 
I am 100% well or not? 


“Those little attacks of indigestion 
that I get from time to time, and the 
occasional sleepless nights—are they 
isolated symptoms or are they Na- 
ture’s warnings of some hidden dis- 
ease that I don’t even suspect— 
working somewhere. inside like a 
U-boat? 


“You yourself—and Bessie there— 
you both go to the dentist regularly 
whether your teeth ache or not, but 
neither of you has ever had a thorough 
going-over by competent physicians— 
men who specialize in this kind of 
work. 


“Here and there, for more’ than a 
year now, I’ve been reading about the 
Life Extension Institute. I find men- 
-tion of it in magazine editorials and in 
newspapers—its sincerity—-the char- 
acter of the men behind it—its oppo- 
sition to fads and quacks and charla- 
tans—the high ethical plane on which 
it is conducted. It is undoubtedly 
doing a great work and I-~” 


I got no further. The door-bell 
rang—-visitors were announced—and 
the evening passed merrily, along! 
The question of health was temporarily 
| forgotten. ~ 


Fact is, I forgot it entirely for three 
weeks. And then one day I “missed 
one of my friends from his old accus- 
tomed place. 


“Never ‘Sen Ill Before in 
His Life” 

They told’ me how he had been 
suddenly stricken—how everybody 
expected him to pull through because 
ef his strong constitution—how a 
sudden weakness developed that no 
one had expected-—and in five days he 
was gone. People were all saying how 
well he had looked previous to that 
last sickness—that he had never been 
ill before in his life, etc., etc. 

I tell you, it set me thinking. 
Could it be possible that I, too? Well, 
I was gaing to know! It took me 
only about three minutes to fill out 
that Life Extension Institute coupon 
and send it in. That very week I took 
their complete physical examination, 

I have never had anything like it 
in my life. They didn’t miss a single: 
part of me. They tested my heart, 
dungs, abdomen and kidnevys—took 
my blood pressure—-made a micros- 
copic examination of my blood — 





About Mysell 


various departments of the Institute 
as to what you should do to protect 
your health and avoid disease or 
breakdown. 


More than 100,000 men and women 
have already been examined by the 
Life Extension Institute. More than 
150 concerns have extended the ser- 
vice to their officers and important 
employees. 


The character of the men behind 
the Life Extension Institute is the 
best guarantee of the high ethical 
plane on which it is conducted. The 
Institute works in accord with the 
highest ideals of modern scientific 
medicine. It is opposed—irrevocably 
opposed—to fads and quacks and the 
catch-penny schemes of the charlatan. 


Two-thirds of. the profits of the 
Institute are set aside for public 
health work of a national scope. 
Ex-President T=ft, Prof. Irving Fisher, 
the directors and 100 members of the 





tested my eyes and ears—-examined 
my teeth—-pored over my personal his- 
tory blank for hereditary disease--told 
me about the quarterly urinalyses— 
literally made a spot map of my body 
and my entire life. 

I feel that that examination has 
added ten years to my life. You 
can’t imagine what a load it has 
taken off my mind. I new know exactly 
where I stand and just what I’ve got 
to do if I want to be sure of the best 
assurance of living out my allotted 
three-score-years-and-ten. 


Ex-President Taft Behind 
the Movement 


The Life Extension Institute is one 
of the greatest factors for in the 
country today. It was founded just 
about five years ago by ex-President 
Taft, Alexander Graham Bell, Prof. 
Irving Fisher, of Yale, Robert W. 
de Forest, Charles H. Sabin and one 
hundred other. forward-thinking men 
in this country and abroad. 

The Institute’s work is not merely 
preventive—it is constructive. 

The basis of the Institute’s service 
is, first—a thorough physical exam- 
ination of the whole body, by which 
you learn your exact physical condi- 
tion. 

Later, with your report, you receive 
instructions and guidance from the 


Hygiene Reference Board serve abso- 
lutely without compensation. 


Staff of 5,000 Physicians 

The work of the Institute is 
national. In addition to the Head 
office in New York, and a branch 
office in Chicago, the Institute has 
a staff of 5,000 physicians in all parts 
of the country. 

The Institute’s laboratory in the 
Head office is one of the best equipped 
in the country. In this laboratory 
more than 8,000 serological bacterioce 
logical, and chemical examinations 
are made monthly. A complete X- 
ray Department is also an important 
feature of its Head Office equipment. 

Examinations of subscribers living 
in New York City and vicinity are 
made at the Head Office on appoint- 
ment by telephone or letter between 
the hours of 9 A. M. and 5 P. M 
daily. 

There isn’t a-man or woman who 


‘reads these words today, yourself in- 


cluded, who doesn’t have days, that 
worry—days when everything seems 
to go wrong—days of headaches and 
lassitude that make you incapable of 
your best work—days that make you 
wonder if you are really as healthy and 
sound as you thought you were. 
Worry will not solve the problem— 
mere will power will not solve it. 


Patent nostrums are worse than 
nothing. Mere exercise may aggra- 
vate the trouble unless intelligently 
prescribed. 

You owe it to yourself, to your 
family ‘and to your business to keep 
in good trim. But there’s no need 
to mollycoddle your body or spend 
your time watching yourself live. 

Do your duty to your body, have it 
examined periodically and then get 
into the game of life and play it— 
vigorously and squarely. 

Visitors will be welcomed at the 

. Institute. Anyone interested in public 
health, personal hygiene or preventive 
medicine is cordially invited to per- 
sonally investigate the work the 
Institute is doing. This work is 
wholly in the interests of scientific 
medicine, and likewise wholly in the 
interests of public health and well- 
being. - 

Physicians who are not clear as to 
the nature of this work owe it to 
themselves and to the public to call 
and become familiar with it. The 
scientific personal of the Institute de- 
mands that they do this before ex- 
pressing any doubt as to the ethical 
and wholesome nature of the In- 
stitute’s propaganda. 

The work of the Institute will be 
gladly explained to anyone having a 
genuine and legitimate interest in 
inquiring. No medical or surgical 
treatment is administered, but coun- 
sel is given as to the form of treatment 
that should be sought if the conditions 
found cannot be remedied by hygienic 
measures. 

A coupon is printed below for the 
convenience of those desiring further 
information about the Life Extension 
Institute, and the tremendous good 
it is doing in the great national move- 
ment to prolong human life. 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

OF 

. LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
Chairman of the — 

PROF, IRVING FISHER, 


Chairman H; 
Professor of Political Economy, Yale SO Untworetty 
MAJ.-GEN. yr ed C. GORGAS, 


EUGENE LYMAN aan Sa, x. D. 
Medical Director 
HAROLD A. LEY, 
President : 

JAMES D. LENNESAN, 
Seoretary be 
ot Borinafteld ational - 


neninr w. bu Youmsr. 
Vice-President American Red Crose 
ARTHUR W. EATON; 
President, Baton, Crane & Pike Company 
\ EDWARD Lb. PIERCE, 
President Fvgeeeg. Geswena, 
prees PARLES 3. BABIN, 


of New York 


* 





& 
- 


-GENTLEMEN:—Please send me a copy of “The Growing Movement to Prolong Human Life” and other literature descriptive of 
It. is understood that this ener involves no charge or obligation. 


the services of the Life Extension Institute. 


ed ee ee or | 





LIFE EXTENSION ‘INSTITUTE, ac. (Dept. 12-A), 25 W. 45th Street, hele York 


Telephone, Bryant 1997. 





Chicago Office: 5 N. Wabash Avenue 
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Rarely Fails Me 


and how the method of improving memory may be learned in a single évening 
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